GANDHIJI AND THE INDIAN REVOLUTION
HUMAYUN KABIR
PERHAPS never before in history did an inhabitant of a
dependent country achieve such position and prestige in
the contemporary world as Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi.
He was honoured not only as a great statesman and political
leader but as a leader of thought with a new message for
mankind. The principles of Christianity provide the basis
of modern European civilization. Yet westerners them-
selves admit that these principles were more faithfully
followed by this half-naked Fakir of the East than by any
individual of the Western world.
East and West, however, unite in recognizing in
Gandhiji one of the strongest characters of the modern age.
Even those who sought to defy or repudiate him could
deny the power of his personality. What then was the
secret of his strength? There are among his admirers some
who think that his power and influence were derived from
spiritual and super-normal sources which defy analysis.
This, however, is hardly any answer. For whatever its
origin, his power operated on the plane of material facts
and natural events. Nor is this surprising, for even super-
human power requires for its manifestation a human back-
ground and field of activity. The strength of Gandhiji
must, therefore, be understood in human terms.
Gandhiji's revolutionary significance lay in his attempt
to release the energies contained in the endurance of the
Indian people. This he sought to do by his complete iden-
tification with the average Indian. It was from his strong
sense of unity with the starving, naked and ignorant masses
of India that he derived his own power. And by his identi-
fication with them he sought to transfer some of that power
to the masses themselves. The contrast between the energy
he displayed and their passivity is at first baffling, but this
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